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Abstract 


This paper extends recent work in the geography of childhood and youth studies by examining the ways in which rural youth 
voice their understandings of what it means to be a young person at this historic moment (the end of the twentieth century) in New 
Zealand. Youth First! has been a nationwide project which has sought to privilege what young people 10-17 years say as a basis for 
evaluating the last 15 years of economic and cultural change in New Zealand. Over the course of 3 years a methodology was used to 
constitute spaces where youth voices would be heard. Focus Groups and “Youth Tribunals” have been conducted across New 
Zealand involving young people from diverse social and ethnic backgrounds. This methodology was supported by a development 
programme for beginning researchers also from diverse backgrounds and disciplines, and by the significant participation by young 
people in the design and conduct of the “Youth Tribunals”. Their participation has been critical to the power of the methodology to 
constitute spaces where rural youth have provided rich testimonies about their complex lives. While the voices of rural youth in the 
study resonate with national youth themes, including the theme of “not being listened to” they also speak to the nuances and 
differences in the lives of rural New Zealand youth. We would argue that in sharp contrast to the organizing concept of one “rural 
childhood” our research clearly shows that there are different possibilities in growing up rural. Maori and Pakeha? youth for example 
draw on different cultural and linguistic resources to voice their relationships to place and identity. Although vehemently clear about 
the ways in which they were excluded from participation in community life and their strategies of resistance, rural youth in this study 
also provided analyses which showed their commitment to positive possibilities which they saw as part of rural lives and 
communities. © 2002 Elsevier Science Ltd. All rights reserved. 


1. Introduction—starting points 


Historically, the idea of growing up was conceptua- 
lized mainly as a developmental process that defined the 
category youth in relation to adulthood (Wyn and 
White, 1997; Valentine, 2000). ‘Growing up’ was simply 
what youth did. Increasingly, however, youth research 
has troubled the universality of ‘growing up’ and begun 
to explore the diversity and significance of the social, 
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? Maori refers to a multiplicity of identities that constitute the 
indigenous population of people, iwi (tribes), hapu (sub-tribes) and 
whanau (extended families) who occupied New Zealand prior to the 
arrival of Europeans. The term Pakeha refers to people of European 
descent. (see Dyck and Kearns, 1995). 


economic and cultural experiences of youth (Furlong, 
2000; Matthews et al., 2000). In a nation that is also 
growing up and attempting to reinvent itself from its 
colonial past, growing up as a young person in New 
Zealand presents a challenge. Since the late 1980s New 
Zealand has undergone a significant programme of 
structural adjustment, of de-regulation and re-regula- 
tion of the economy and major reforms of education, 
health, and the welfare system (Kearns and Joseph, 
1997; Kelsey, 1997; Moran, 1999). In the climate of 
these neo-liberal reforms social indices such as a rising 
rate of youth suicide and high rates of youth unemploy- 
ment have pointed to a widespread perception of a 
social crisis having a severe impact on youth, particu- 
larly on indigenous Maori youth. The dramatic signifier 
of this crisis was the rising rate of youth suicide and 
more particularly the disproportionately rising rates for 
young Maori males that occurred from the 1980s and 
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continued to rise throughout the 1990s (Ministry of 
Youth Affairs, 2000). Much of the perception of a social 
crisis was framed and expressed through moral dis- 
courses about youth ‘at risk’ that were mapped in 
different ways onto historically located discourses of 
race, gender, class and sexuality (Boler, 1999). More 
recently, moral discourses around youth have been 
reformulated within the ideal of the ‘neo-liberal youth’, 
or the child of the ‘New Right’ (Atwool, 1999). The neo- 
liberal youth in this new formulation is expected to grow 
up into a self-regulating, highly competitive and 
autonomous individual, essentially liberated from their 
locations in history, the economy, culture and commu- 
nity in order to become consumers in a global market 
place (Cohen, 1997; Peters and Marshall, 1996). Those 
who deviate from this ideal, who become its victims or 
who perform acts against it are ‘at risk’ and put the 
community ‘at risk’ (Collins and Kearns, 2001). 

In a 1995 report the OECD characterized youth ‘at 
risk’ as youth who came mostly from disadvantaged 
backgrounds, who failed to reach the necessary stan- 
dards at school, who often dropped out of school and 
failed to become integrated into a normally accepted 
pattern of social responsibility. Embedded in the 
concept of youth ‘at risk’ are a series of inter-related 
issues such as suicide, drug abuse, teen pregnancy and 
unemployment. In New Zealand as in other developed 
countries there is an implicit racial coding of youth ‘at 
risk’ that feeds into a sense of threat and moral panic 
(Giroux, 1996). Youth ‘at risk’ are for the most part 
represented as Maori and Pacific Island youth growing 
up in poor families who live in poor communities and 
attend poor schools mostly in urban areas. New 
Zealand’s official approach to youth issues was en- 
capsulated in a 1994 Parliamentary Select Committee 
for Education and Science inquiry into “Children at 
Risk Through Truancy and Behavioural Problems” that 
sought the views of agencies and experts but failed to 
invite the views of youth themselves (Education and 
Science Committee, 1995). The silence of youth voices in 
policies and in the reform of education appeared to be a 
significant omission in approaches to and understand- 
ings about how young people were experiencing life in 
New Zealand during a period of profound social, 
economic and cultural change. 

The Youth First project began in 1997 out of a 
mounting concern at the way youth ‘at risk’ discourses 
and their underlying disciplinary links to narrow 
psychologies of adolescence and development were 
shaping social policies, programme interventions and 
research directions. The refusal of such approaches to 
view youth as a more complicated social category or as 
representing more than a set of singular problems to be 
solved by targeting and modifying behaviours and 
controlling emotions seemed to deny what we were 
witnessing around us (Boler, 1999; Peters et al., 1997). 


We were concerned that the categorization of some 
young people and not others as ‘at risk’ diminished the 
significance of much wider social changes which were 
having an impact on the lives of all young people, not 
just those from ‘at risk’ families and ethnic communities. 

The research began with five informing ‘starting 
points’ that brought together our different disciplinary 
backgrounds in cultural and policy studies, develop- 
mental psychology, sociology and Maori studies. Our 
five starting points were that 


e Economic restructuring, state sector reform and more 
specifically educational reforms have had a dramatic 
impact on young peoples’ lives. 

e Discourses of youth at risk have lead to an over 
emphasis on singular ‘issues’ that obscure deeper 
questions about youth as citizens. 

e Youth at risk approaches were deeply racialized and 
links that were being drawn for example between 
Maori culture and rising suicide rates amongst Maori 
youth were dangerously self-fulfilling, under theo- 
rized and most likely wrong. 

@ The voices of youth were a missing and silenced 
component of policies and practices that were being 
promoted for their ‘best interests’ and their ‘futures’. 

è Youth have insightful views and analyses of our 
society, have solutions to offer and would be willing 
to voice those if invited. 


Rather than focus on a single issue or focus on a 
specific group such as Maori or rural youth these 
starting points enabled us to step back and ask the much 
broader question of “what does it mean to be a young 
New Zealander at this historic moment?” By historic 
moment we meant two significant moments in time, the 
moment of the end of the twentieth century that the 
research would span (1998-2001) and the moment of 
neo-liberal ascendancy. Once this question was framed it 
opened up methodological possibilities for designing 
ways to listen to a wide range of youth give voice to their 
lives, to their analyses of society and to their solutions. 

While the research involved young people from urban 
and rural communities participating in focus groups and 
a public youth tribunal, this paper will draw on 
examples from the significant number of testimonies 
from rural youth. It is not our intention here to simply 
contrast the lives of rural youth with their urban peers. 
Of more striking significance are the rich testimonies 
within the group of rural youth that voice their relations 
to place and identity and that express both ambivalence 
and possibility about rurality. In this study we define 
rural youth as those youth who came from small 
communities that may have had only one primary 
school, and small towns that usually had a high school 
with students bused in from outlying communities 
(Liepins, 2000). Rural youth are the silenced ‘Other’ in 
the geography of risky youth, not because they are not 
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at risk, but because they are often not seen and not 
heard. Along with Matthews et al. (2000) ‘we are keen to 
suggest that there is neither one rural childhood nor one 
group of rural children’. Despite recent changes in the 
ethnic diversity of New Zealand with increased immi- 
gration from Asian countries the ethnic composition of 
rural communities is still more likely to consist of Maori 
and Pakeha. For Maori, the areas most often defined as 
rural represent traditional iwi (tribal) territories that are 
still home to places and institutions such as marae 
(cultural centers) that hold considerable cultural sig- 
nificance (Dyck and Kearns, 1995). 

Despite their diverse experiences, at a number of 
levels, rural youth from vastly different communities 
and social locations within communities also demon- 
strated their ability to mobilize their sense of rural 
difference. One way this was demonstrated occurred 
during a tribunal in the South Island when one of the 
youth on the tribunal from a rural North Island 
community asked a group of youth, “Do you guys hate 
Aucklanders too?’ Auckland is New Zealand’s largest 
city situated in the northern part of the North Island 
and is popularly represented by non-Auckland com- 
mentators as being the main beneficiary of restructuring 
(Collins and Kearns (2001) also describe anti-urban 
and particularly anti-Auckland sentiment in rural 
New Zealand). Given that our research project was 
conducted by researchers from the University of Auck- 
land, this question served both to position the youth 
member of the tribunal in an important relationship 
with his peers from another rural community, and to 
open up an area of dialogue unavailable firstly to the 
adult members of the tribunal and secondly to the 
“Aucklanders” on the panel. This shared dialogue of 
rurality and difference occurred elsewhere through 
significant cross-cultural interactions between Maori 
and Pakeha youth, through discussions between tribunal 
members and young participants and through their 
individual testimonies. The following sections of the 
paper will outline the methodology that was designed 
and then provide some examples from the rural 
testimonies that gave expression to the sense of rurality 
and difference. We will then discuss some of the ways in 
which the voices of rural youth in New Zealand 
contributed to the national youth themes that emerged 
from the research. 


2. Privileging voice-designing spaces: 
“hearing it like it is” 


We set out to privilege youth voice through the design 
of the methodology and the organization of the research 
(Weis and Fine, 1993). We conducted focus groups in 
the first phase and designed what we have called a youth 
tribunal for the second phase. Running parallel with the 


focus groups and the tribunal was a research training 
and mentoring programme for beginning researchers, 
and two advisory groups, one consisting of youth 
workers including youth representatives from the focus 
groups and the other consisting of international advisors 
in qualitative and youth research. While the use of focus 
groups in research has been well documented (Krueger, 
1994; Morgan, 1997) the adaptation of a tribunal as a 
research tool was unique in youth research although 
there are numerous examples of forums, youth parlia- 
ments and youth conferences that are conducted to 
enable greater civic participation by youth. In this 
section of the paper we will discuss some of the 
principles that informed the design of the methodology 
particularly the constitution of a youth tribunal. We will 
then provide some examples from the tribunal process to 
demonstrate the extent to which it offered a space for 
youth voice to be expressed. 

The concept of voice is used widely across many 
different disciplines. We drew our understandings of 
voice as it is used in relation to the studies of oppressed 
groups, of victims and silenced ‘Others’ (Fine, 1991; 
Houston and Kramarae, 1991; Gitlin, 1994). In these 
studies voice is viewed critically as an expression of 
power relations. Voice is a form and an expression 
of knowledge and power. In discussing the importance 
of listening to the voices of those without power 
Reinharz (1988) argues, “...if you want to hear it, you 
have to go hear it, in their space, or in a safe space... In 
other words, if you want someone to tell it like it is, you 
have to hear it like it is’ (pp.15-16). We attempted to 
design a methodology that would enable us to identify 
and create research spaces where we could go and 
“hear it like it is” while understanding at the same 
time that neither voice nor the capacity to hear is 
innocent or objective. Voice is understood as a social 
product that is not pure, uncontaminated or unadulter- 
ated (Fine, 1991). Voice also co-exists with the notion of 
silence (Houston and Kramarae, 1991). The two 
concepts of voice and silence are often pitted against 
each other as a neat dichotomy, voice is good and 
represents power while silence is bad and represents 
powerlessness. We understood that silence could also 
mean resistance and refusal to participate while voice 
could also be produced and mediated by the structures 
of race, class and gender so that some voices 
are rendered meaningless while others carry a weight 
of significance. In our methodology the meanings of 
voice and silence needed to be interpreted according to 
criteria established by youth themselves (Delpit, 1995). 
Our experiences with young people had given us 
confidence that it was possible to create spaces in 
communities where young people from diverse social, 
class, ethnic and geographical backgrounds would voice 
their concerns and provide analyses of their social 
circumstances. 
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The first phase of the field research involved 300 
young people participating in focus groups that were 
conducted over three or four sessions. The methodology 
of focus groups suited the investigatory nature of the 
project enabling the researchers to explore the insights 
of participants and in this case to encourage the 
mapping of ideas, issues and suggestions as the basis 
for further dialogue. The focus groups depended on a 
high degree of ‘safety’ and intimacy among the 
participants that began with the initial negotiations 
and ethical consent for them to agree to participate and 
then proceeded with mutually agreed upon rules about 
the conduct of the focus group that were established in 
the very first session. Focus groups provided the training 
ground for the researchers enabling them to develop 
their skills and analyses. Specific focus group discussions 
have been analysed, for example, as part of graduate 
research theses on such topics as gay and lesbian youth 
issues, youth suicide and pedagogical interactions (e.g. 
Fenaughty, 2000; Kempton, 2001; Ormond, 2001). 

The issues and discussions that were raised in the 
focus groups were also used for unravelling and 
redrawing a wider map of youth voice. An example of 
how this worked comes from some discussions about 
“getting a good education” that took place in a focus 
group of Maori youth from an isolated fishing and 
farming community. In this group “getting a good 
education” was seen as a dream as well as a solution to 
other dreams and aspirations. This seemed especially 
troubling when mapped against another focus group 
from an exclusive private school, those who were 
“getting a good education”, who voiced a confidence 
that success, wealth and power over others was 
inevitable. It became more troubling when a focus 
group of older youth from the same rural community 
were already expressing the impossibility of such dreams 
and in their focus group were actively silencing those 
who clung to an alternative vision. We went further and 
held a focus group of youth from that same community 
whose parents had sent them to boarding school as a 
way of escaping what was seen in the community as ‘the 
inevitable’ slide towards under-achievement; early preg- 
nancy for the girls, unemployment for the boys, drug- 
use, violence and, for some, suicide. This group 
expressed a greater sense of hope although it was 
tempered with the same stories of failure as the group at 
home had expressed. The focus groups unmasked the 
socially constructed nature of youth voice and stripped 
away any lingering doubt for the researchers that youth 
voice was innocent and unadulterated. 


3. Designing the youth tribunals 


The second phase of the research involved designing, 
establishing and conducting youth tribunals. These took 


place in five provincial towns, four in the North Island 
and one in the South Island. We also conducted an 
‘Internet Tribunal’ in order to provide an opportunity to 
young people whose communities we could not visit.* 
Each tribunal was held over 2 days and proceedings 
were video taped. Although our target age group was 
10-17 year olds we heard the testimonies of over a 
thousand young people ranging from small children to 
20 year olds. 

Tribunals are unique spaces that are specifically 
constituted for the purpose of hearing and witnessing 
the testimonies of silenced Others and it is in this context 
that we use the term “testimony” rather than that of 
narrative. In our original conception of the youth 
tribunals we were greatly influenced by observations 
of the Waitangi Tribunal, a tribunal established in 
1975 by the New Zealand Government to hear the 
claims by Maori against the Crown. Two of us had 
previously presented testimonies to the Waitangi 
Tribunal and had carried out research for different 
claimant groups. In our original conception the youth 
tribunal would ‘function both as a structured and 
ritualised acknowledgement that would provide status to 
young peoples’ voices as well as ‘witness’ to their 
experience and ideas.” We indicated in the proposal 
that this vision would be reviewed through the work of 
the focus groups but we imagined that we would invite 
local leaders, role models such as sports figures and 
young people selected from the focus groups to serve on 
the tribunal. 

Prior to beginning the tribunal phase of our research 
we conducted a rehearsal of the youth tribunal 
at a Maori boys boarding school.* In our reflections 
after the pilot our youth advisors raised particular 
concerns about the place they would play in the 
youth tribunal. They wanted to be seated with the 
young presenters rather than the tribunal. They wanted 
time to get to know each other. They bravely told 
the research group that we talked too much, our 
questions were not useful and we needed to ‘listen 
more’. They also gave us confidence that young 
people wanted to speak, genuinely appreciated the 
opportunity to nominate whatever topic they wanted 
to speak about, and would speak to us. They liked the 
idea of a group of people representing the tribunal, but 
did not think that we needed to use popular icons 


3 Our site is still available at http:www.youthfirst.ac.nz. Costs were a 
major factor in limiting our capacity to physically visit as many places 
as we originally proposed. Our advisory group was very concerned that 
we not just offer the opportunity to a few youth. 

“The pilot was to rehearse our procedures, work out the logistic of 
moving researchers and equipment, organizing parental and school 
consent and travel arrangements of our youth advisors, filming and 
creating the tribunal. 
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and role models. What was needed they declared were 
people prepared to listen. The youth tribunal became re- 
imagined as a very different space to our original 
conception. 

The youth tribunals met in a range of venues, 
schools, community houses, above a boxing gym, 
City Council chambers, public parks, and marae or 
Maori meeting houses. We met young people as 
individuals, in pairs and in groups as large as 30 in 
whatever combination they chose for themselves. Each 
session lasted at least 30min, longer for large groups. 
Rather than public icons and role models our tribunal 
consisted of various combinations of our research 
group, contacts with a background that connected us 
to each community, young people we had invited to join 
the tribunal and two members of New Zealand’s 
national women’s rugby team. Members were from 
different ages, socio-cultural backgrounds and ethni- 
cities. In significant ways the youth tribunal constituted 
a very different space for mapping the counter stories of 
young people than either the focus groups or the 
formality of something like the Waitangi Tribunal. 
Although we set out to design a ‘public’ space invested 
with a degree of status clearly the youth tribunals were 
research sites rather than spaces that had some official 
sanction. 


4. Ethics and children’s rights: making it safe to speak 


Researching with children who are legal minors is 
acknowledged as requiring particular ethical considera- 
tions that do not apply to adults (Sieber, 1992; Stanley 
and Sieber, 1992; Valentine et al., 2001). While our focus 
groups were regarded as a standard qualitative research 
instrument, the conduct of a youth tribunal raised a 
number of problems for us in terms of the university 
procedures for gaining informed consent from parents 
and assent from those under 18 years of age. In our 
vision of how a tribunal might work we found it difficult 
to reconcile the rights of children to attend a public 
tribunal and speak freely with the rights of parents to 
provide their ethical consent through a signed form to 
which a researcher would have to speak face to face and 
answer questions. This became more difficult when we 
included the possibility of an Internet tribunal. We 
applied for global approval for the entire research 
project that took 6 months of negotiations to finalize. 
We were required to design several documents. These 
included consent forms for parents of youth we wanted 
to include as members of the tribunal, consent forms for 
any photographs that we may want to use in a 
publication and consent for participation in the focus 
groups and the tribunal. For each consent form for 
parents we were also required to design assent forms for 
each young person. We then translated all these 


documents into Maori language as required by our 
university policy. 

When we began the tribunals the issues related to 
gaining ethical consent seemed to present us with a 
logistic nightmare with the potential to destroy any 
willingness by youth to talk to us at all. We were given 
assurance of children’s right to free speech, however, by 
our advisory committee that included a representative of 
an NGO specializing in youth law. This meant that 
youth could speak but there was some uncertainty about 
our right to use their talk in our research. What 
transpired in the tribunal sessions proved to be one of 
the most powerful components of the methodology. An 
important ritual in establishing the boundaries of the 
tribunal was the ethical information and procedures for 
consent that were given at the beginning of each session. 
We began with a concern that this requirement 
would prevent young people from speaking but it soon 
became clear that young people listened intently to 
the information, when invited to ask questions 
they frequently did, and when assured they could 
withdraw their consent at any time they sometimes 
asked us to confirm that this was what we meant to 
say. Beginning each session of the tribunal with a 
formal talk about ethics, informed consent, and the 
right to withdraw seemed to send a signal that the 
process was important and that they would be safe. The 
significance of this part of the tribunal was affirmed by 
our youth advisors, and by two members of a tribunal 
who had themselves presented testimony at an earlier 
event. Acknowledging that youth had rights and that 
these rights could be exercised did more than give the 
tribunal an official status as ‘real’ research. It also 
provided an opportunity and permission to speak about 
things that youth nominated and in ways that they 
chose. 


5. Community networks, making connections and 
‘finding a join’ 


While the youth tribunals required a high degree of 
support from community leaders to legitimate our 
purpose its success was much more dependent on 
networks and local ‘secret’ knowledge, and on a tribunal 
that reflected diversity and possessed a range of tools for 
entering the everyday worlds of youth. Hill-Collins 
describes ‘collective secret knowledge’ as knowledge that 
is generated and shared by groups who are powerless 
(Collins, 1990). In our analysis this form of knowledge 
was significant because it often represented a border 
between insiders and outsiders, between adults and 
youth, between researchers and young people, between 
‘Aucklanders’ and those from the community we were 
entering. Networks enabled us to identify and then map 
different groups of youth across their communities. 
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They opened up social groups such as ‘druggies’, 
‘skaties’ ‘surfies’ ‘homies’, and ‘skin-heads’.° These 
groups were spatially located across the community 
and in two of the tribunals inhabited quite different 
parts of the town’s main street at different times of the 
day and night. 

The challenge for the research group as Shane one of 
our researchers named it was “to find the join’. Shane 
coined this term to explain the difficulty of connecting 
with the Maori and Pacific Island youth in his focus 
group. Because he came from similar social circum- 
stances and considered himself an “insider” Shane had 
initially thought that forming his group would be simple 
(Smith, 1999). It was not so simple and he had to work 
hard to find the connection that would enable him to get 
beyond ‘the stare’ that these young males directed at him 
and all others they refused to acknowledge (Whyte, 
1981). ‘Finding the join’ became one of our strategies for 
making connections with young people. As an approach 
we would situate it between the idea of establishing 
‘rapport’ which is an ‘outsider’ approach to making 
connections and that of being acknowledged as having 
some ‘street credibility’ that we would define as an 
‘insider’ approach. We took advice from local youth 
workers about choices of venue and ‘who not to trust’. 
Their advice yielded a wide range of both official and 
informal networks to which outsiders would not easily 
gain access. The networks were specific to each 
community and while one community had a school 
counselor or police officer in the network other 
communities did not. In two communities Christian 
youth workers were highly regarded and one had a 
reputation for holding the ‘best rages’ (rages meaning a 
dance or social) in town. Networks connect young 
people to social spaces and help develop and sustain 
their relationships. 

The members who were invited to serve on the 
tribunal were selected according to our assessment of 
feedback from the community networks. One of the 
most valuable pieces of advice from a local youth co- 
ordinator was that if we wanted youth to speak then we 
should “not involve any adult from the local community” 


‘druggies’. Those associated with drugs although this was not a 
self-identified term. 

‘skaties’. The term was used by the youth involved in skateboarding 
and by others. 

‘surfers’. The term was used by the youth involved in surfing and by 
others. 

‘home-boys’. This term described a group of mostly Maori and 
Pacific Island boys, but as described by one girl the group was a mix of 
Maori, Pacific Island and Pakeha youth who dressed in a particular 
way and ‘hung-out’ at one end of the main street. 

‘skin-heads’ associated with white racist gangs but used in this 
context to describe a predominantly Pakeha boys group. The same girl 
who gave us a definition of ‘homies’ defined ‘skin-heads’ as mostly 
Pakeha but also Maori boys who dressed in a particular way and 
‘hung-out’ at the other end of the main street. 


on the tribunal because of major worries about 
confidentiality and trust. In rural communities concerns 
about confidentiality were raised frequently by young 
people when discussing what it means on a daily basis to 
live in a small community where “everyone knows 
everyone else’s business” and where it is more likely that 
people who hold power in a community are related to 
each other personally, socially, politically. The tribunal 
members from the national women’s rugby team also 
provided us with an important ‘join’ especially for the 
boys from rural areas where rugby is still the dominant 
winter sport. Despite the image of rugby being a 
masculine sport many of the boys who came to the 
tribunal responded in remarkable ways once hearing the 
introductions to these women rugby players. The 
women were respected as ‘winners’ and the ‘join’ was 
produced through a shared understanding of and 
respect for the game of rugby. 


6. National youth themes 


In our analysis of the data gathered from focus 
groups and tribunals we have formulated five broad 
national youth themes. These themes are: 


© not being listened to; 

è not being able to participate as citizens in the public 
domain; 

è cutting through ‘the crap’; 

anxiety and uncertainty about the future and 

© multiple journeys of identity. 


Rural youth contributed to these themes through 
their participation in the focus groups and tribunals. 
While their voices resonate with the national youth 
themes they also speak to the nuances and differences in 
the lives of rural New Zealand youth. Some issues for 
example were of particular importance to the rural 
youth and did not feature much with urban youth. 
While we will begin with a brief summary of the national 
themes our intention in this section of the paper is to 
give greater emphasis to the fifth theme of ‘multiple 
journeys of identity’ as it addresses more directly some 
of the issues in the geography of rural childhood. 


6.1. “Not being listened to” 


There was overwhelming consensus across all groups 
of youth that they were not being listened to by adults, 
by parents and schools, by agencies and by the media. 
This theme included testimonies about the silencing of 
youth voice, censorship, media representation of youth 
issues and the lack of engagement by adults in what 
youth say. In rural communities there was more likely to 
be concern about the perceived lack of respect for 
their confidentiality particularly by schools. In the 
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communities where this was presented as a major youth 
issue the testimonies provided very detailed accounts of 
the different ways in which they were silenced. In an 
example from the most isolated rural community the 
tribunal visited one of the few youth to take the option 
of giving a private testimony to two tribunal members 
did not want to be seen talking to the tribunal members. 
Her rushed talk was given in the context of saying 
farewell, so it was public but looked casual. She was 
anxious to tell us that trying to survive in this 
community was very difficult and isolating because no 
one could be trusted to keep confidences. 


6.2. Not being able to participate as citizens 
in the public domain 


This theme gives a name to a complex set of issues 
that surround the participation by youth in social 
institutions, in community bodies including iwi (tribal) 
authorities and in national affairs. It emerged sometimes 
as a discussion about the abuse of their rights by schools 
and the police. It also emerged out of definitions of 
leadership and participation. In some testimonies there 
is a high degree of cynicism about the styles of 
participation that are either being modeled or presented 
directly to youth such as consultation meetings, youth 
councils and the youth parliament. While those who 
participated saw some merit and were genuinely 
interested in doing more for youth, others who are 
already marginalized in their own communities were 
‘turned off the existing models of youth participation. 


6.3. Cutting through the ‘crap’ 


While there maybe a much more linguistically 
sophisticated way of expressing this theme it stays as a 
testimony to the many stories of survival and resistance 
that were presented to the tribunal. There were some 
inspirational survival stories presented with great wis- 
dom by young people from as young as 10 years. These 
included stories about drugs and alcohol, suicide, family 
violence, leaving home, finding a home. There were 
many testimonies that gave a sense of hopefulness about 
strategies that young people have developed to support 
each other through drug abuse and family violence. 
These strategies may not address the actual problem but 
demonstrated a capacity for youth to protect others, to 
show compassion and to forgive. 


6.4. Anxiety and uncertainty about the future 


The testimonies that contribute to this theme speak in 
quite powerful ways to a sense of anxiety about the 
future and dissatisfaction with the present. Some 
testimonies expressed distrust in parents and social 
institutions, which seemed unable to provide assurance 


about the here and now or to nurture well being. Some 
clearly felt that the future was a burden because of the 
responsibilities they were being told they had to exercise. 
There was also a sense of uncertainty about the kinds of 
lives they lead and the relevance of their lives in relation 
to what they were seeing being lived on television. For 
rural youth this was often expressed with the words “‘as 
soon as I finish school I’m out of here.” 


6.5. Multiple journeys of identity 


As the focus groups and tribunals were conducted in 
different communities around New Zealand the project 
was privileged enough to be able to visit young people in 
their own places and to hear them talk about those 
places with great familiarity and often pride. What we 
found was a very strong and connected sense of local 
and community identity and among Maori youth a 
strong and connected sense of whanau (extended family) 
and iwi (tribal) identity. However we also found that 
there were remarkable differences in the ways groups of 
youth from the same community experienced and talked 
about their lives and defined their identities. 

The following extract is from a session involving a 
group of young men from a small town in the upper 
North Island. They were all unemployed and had been 
required to attend a training course or have their 
unemployment benefits cut. During a one hour session 
with the tribunal this group of five young men spoke to 
a wide range of issues; unemployment and their search 
for work, families, sexuality, justice, issues around 
public space and lives in and out of school. 


“.. because like my mother and father...my mother 
had an affair and I’m the result of that affair...my 
relationship with my mother has only just come 
together properly. I blame her for a lot, for leaving. 
Like our father brought us up from when I was three, 
me and my sister, all these years he’s brought us up, 
and I give him heaps man, sometimes I can’t even 
look at him, I just feel like smashing him or 
something, you know, and I used to give my mother 
heaps when I was drunk...I’ve actually been quite, 
fucked up, is probably the best way to put it. It sort 
of fucked me up a lot. Even sexually, I thought I was 
gay there for a while... I’ ve been sexually abused 
when I was little, from whanau°, and it really 
confused me about who I am.” 


In another session a group of Maori boys fluent in 
Maori language expounded on the merits of their 
community for at least an hour. They named a long 
list of activities that they do after school including 
fishing, catching eels, swimming, mountain biking, 
helping their marae community. They revealed a strong 


°From someone in his extended family. 
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sense of connected-ness to their place and to their 
families. This was in sharp contrast to the sessions 
beforehand where presenters had described their com- 
munity as endlessly ‘dull and boring’, a place from which 
most of the older Pakeha youth wanted to escape from 
as soon as they had finished school. Although not all 
Maori had similar passions about after-school activities 
in most cases Maori youth from rural communities 
demonstrated a relationship to place that drew on their 
cultural world-views. 

One example of what we have described as a shared 
dialogue of rurality and difference occurred through 
significant and spontaneous cross-cultural interactions 
between Maori and Pakeha youth during tribunal 
sessions. In introducing themselves at the beginning of 
the tribunal the group of young men mentioned earlier 
offered tentative definitions of identity. One described 
himself as a ‘computer-nerd’, one who described himself 
as a jockey and as Pakeha and another gave us his 
genealogy to the land and tribe from which he comes. 
Like other Maori youth who presented at the tribunals 
the one who introduced himself through his ‘whakapapa’ 
(genealogy) was able to locate himself in relation to 
specific ancestors and places such as significant moun- 
tains, rivers and marae.’ 


“oh this place is paradise, you’ve got rivers on both 
sides and bush and the sea and you’ve got the 
Maoritanga (Maori culture) too that’s the real big 
thing around here, those are the things.” 


After the introductions the group was invited to say 
what they wanted to say without direction about how 
this could be done. They began by taking turns until a 
moment occurs when the young Pakeha jockey describes 
more about his current circumstances and his reasons 
for leaving school. 


“... my real parents and I get on quite well now that I 
don’t live at home; I usually fight with my Mum 
because we’ve both got the same attitude. The first 
time I moved out was because of my Mum. The 
second time I was actually kicked out by my Mum, so 
yeah we’re getting on better now.... 


There was a rumour going around school saying that 
I was gay, that I had a crush on this guy and this guy 
and this guy. And so I had that since I was in third 
form, I took it for three years and then I just said nah, 
stuff it and I’m going.” 


His frankness (that he tells us later that he had never 
talked so much about these things) provoked further 


7Marae are cultural complexes that include carved meeting houses, 
dining rooms and other facilities. Each marae in this community is 
associated with a group of extended families that all descend from a 
common ancestor. Most of the carved houses are about hundred years 
old. 


discussion. A youth member of the tribunal played an 
important role in affirming the harrowing accounts the 
young men provided of their lives and in challenging 
them to reflect upon their narratives. 


Youth tribunal member: “‘so you’ve had a hard live 
growing up here” (statement more than a question). 


“A hard life?” (laughs) 


“for a kid, I don’t think I’d raise a child any other 
place in the world, this is the best place to raise kids if 


you ask me, depending on how you are as a person, 
like.” 


“this is a awesome place to raise kids, but I myself 
was shipped away to Invercargill when I turned 12 or 
13 yeah and that was a big culture shock. Coming 
from a place where everything was brown faces to 
skinheads and all that sort of stuff, yeah that was a 
real culture shock I think being down there made me 
even stronger, all my Maoritanga, you know because 
it wasn’t there.” 


The boys find more common ground when they begin 
to talk more about parenting. 


it’s interesting that you sort of ask about parenting, 
because it really does effect your life, eh, like even 
your confidence, to a lot of people I look like Pm a 
really confident person and I just talk to anyone, and 
I can, but really ’'m not that confident you know. (at 
this point comes an example of supporting each other's 
narratives or of similar experiences the Pakeha boy 
says “it’s a mask, like inside you hold it down in your 


gut”). 


The way in which these young men developed a 
dialogue amongst themselves and with the tribunal as 
witnesses out of such tentative beginnings illustrates the 
possibility within the methodology, and also the 
potential within these young people. Another example 
is a description of the influence that growing marijuana 
had on the their families, peers and on the local 
economy, 


“and then there’s my real father and I call him the 
sperm donor, he wouldn’t like that much, oh he’s a 
bushman-he lives up in the bush and grows heaps of 
weed, that sort of stuff. 


“yeah there’s a lot of unemployed dope growing, 
dope smoking and drinking people in this place but I 
know for a fact that half my whanau wouldn’t have 
survived without marijuana”. 


“our whanau have barely got enough to get a car so 
when it comes season time they can get them some 
wheels, not much else, something to get them from 
the bush to town.” 
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At the same time they were able to build another more 
positive picture of the community, as one they would 
raise their own children in, as a community with 
possibility. It is difficult to describe the ways in which 
this was demonstrated or performed to the tribunal, but 
through their body language and their verbal support or 
reiteration of what each was saying they narrated and 
reflected on a shared story, their ability to construct 
surprised even them. When the session ended one of the 
boys made the following comment. 


Man, I thought you guys were going to do all the 
talking. I didn’t know we were going to do all the 
talking. On behalf of us, I'd like to thank you guys, 
for listening. I suppose.... It’s been choice. And, for 
asking the questions you’ve already asked. 


This positive response by presenters to the tribunal 
was typical rather than unusual. 


7. Conclusion 


There is an increasing body of work in child and 
youth studies that has argued for new ways of thinking 
about children and young people (James et al., 1998; 
Stainton Rogers and Stainton Rogers, 1992; Wyn and 
White, 1997). The increased interest in children and 
youth brings together different disciplinary approaches 
that expand the previously limited developmental views 
of children as ‘not yet adults’ (Holloway and Valentine, 
2000). The view that children are passive individuals 
waiting for adulthood has served to deny the possibility 
of young people exercising agency over their lives, 
making their own experiences and being engaged in 
purposeful and strategic analyses of social structures. 
Willis’s (1977) study of working class youth opened up 
new avenues for examining the cultural practices of 
youth. There has also been considerable work in the 
area of youth engagement with popular culture, social 
exclusion and transition (Gudmundsson, 2000). The 
burgeoning interest in children and young people has 
been shaped in quite powerful ways by the rupture in the 
transition from school to work that appeared after the 
1970s (MacDonald, 1998; Wyn and Dwyer, 1999). 
Changes in the labour market, in relationships between 
school and employment and the challenges of globalisa- 
tion have created new conditions for young people and 
helped constitute youth as a social group that has its 
own interests. 

Our study had its beginnings in a context where the 
general social and political anxiety about youth was 
represented within a discourse and set of strategies 
around the notion of ‘risk’. Our research is situated 
inside the convergence and inter-disciplinarity that 
informs the new social studies of youth (James et al., 
1998; Holloway and Valentine, 2000; Wyn and Dwyer, 


1999). As Matthews et al. (2000) have argued there has 
been a neglect of the geography of children in rural areas 
that has meant that there are very few studies that have 
explicitly focused on what it is like to grow up in the 
countryside. Our study did not focus only on rural 
youth but set out to include a wide cross section of 
young people in New Zealand. In visiting rural youth in 
their own communities we found ourselves listening to 
rich testimonies about their lives and witnessing inter- 
actions and dialogue that revealed much about their 
capacity to engage with each other. While some young 
people represented the rural as a place to escape from 
there were others who demonstrated a strong commit- 
ment to the rural as a place to live. In response to the 
general negative portrayal of youth, young people have 
been shown to construct their own moral rules and sense 
of community building, sometimes in a direct effort to 
educate their elders (Heath, 1999). Similarly, rural youth 
who stood out as promoting the rural as a space of 
possibility are important in that they can be seen to be 
deliberately constructing, mobilizing and projecting a 
conception of community that defies the way they 
imagine others, (for example, Aucklanders) see them. 

We would argue that in sharp contrast to the 
organizing concept of one “rural childhood” our 
research clearly shows that there are different possibi- 
lities in growing up rural. Far from there being one rural 
childhood through which young people developed in an 
unbroken pattern of biological maturation, there were 
different kinds of rural childhoods and individual youth 
experienced different journeys through childhood. 
Furthermore, while there is an understanding that the 
category of youth is socially constructed primarily in 
relation to adults we would also argue that the category 
youth is a powerful self-determining category that 
within collectivities of youth has little to do with “not 
yet an adult” definitions (Wyn and White, 1997). Rural 
youth construct meanings and identities, occupy multi- 
ple positions and work at constituting their own social 
relations across the borders of difference. Youth 
negotiate their identities amongst each other as well as 
against the norms set by adults They do this in a 
landscape (Valentine and Skelton, 1998). They create 
and recreate their own social groups, they ‘hang-out’, 
they talk to each other. In the New Zealand context 
where concepts of rurality are constructed upon cultural 
differences and the difference of “not being urban” (that 
is, not an ‘Aucklander’) rural youth have opportunities 
to negotiate identities and differences and to build 
relationships. 
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